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Some time in the spring of 1908 I blocked out 
roughly an editorial, the purpose of which was to 
urge that some one undertake for Greek what has 
been so well done for Latin, that is, to work out a 
vocabulary of high school Greek, or, to put the mat- 
ter differently, to prepare a select list of Greek 
words to be mastered by students of Greek before 
they present themselves for admission to college. 
The problem, I went on to say, presents some diffi- 
culties, perhaps, not present in the case of Latin; 
at least one would say, a priori, that many of the 
words found in the first three books of the Iliad 
do not recur in the student’s later reading in col- 
lege. But a priori considerations, I continued, are 
of no value whatever in such cases; Professor 
Lodge's study of Latin vocabulary has shown us 
that. It has shown, for example, that the number 
of strictly poetic words in Vergil is limited; Vergil 
gained his poetic effects by his manner of handling 
prosaic words. Here, after nineteen centuries, as 
the result of a study begun for wholly different pur- 
poses, we get most interesting and instructive light 
on something that Donatus (Suetonius) says in his 
Vita Vergili (§ 44): M. Vipsanius a Maecenate 
eum suppositum appellabat novae cacozeliae reper- 
torem, non tumidae nec exilis, sed ex communibus 
verbis atque ideo latentis, i. e. Agrippa (if it was 
he) charged Vergil with a new kind of affectation, 
“not, however, the affectation of grandeur or mean- 
ness, but that of simplicity. By using ordinary words 
in new collocations Virgil, he said, spoke in a false 
tone which, owing to the means by which it was 
produced, was difficult of detection” (Nettleship, 
Virgil, 77). It may well be, then, I continued, 
that surprises are in store for him who will work 
out this select list of Greek words. 

I am reminded of this sketch of an editorial by 
the reading of Professor Mac Rae’s paper on A 
Broader Approach to Greek, printed, in part, in this 
issue. Professor Mac Rae makes some most inter- 
esting and instructive statements about the limita- 
tions of Xenophon’s vocabulary, at least as seen in 
the Anabasis; it is clear from his declarations that 
for the Anabasis a priori considerations such as 
I voiced above about the Iliad are demonstrated to 
be correct. 

It will be necessary, then, for the maker of a se- 
lect list of Greek words to take into account other 


writings beyond those ordinarily read in the high 
school course. Portions of Lysias and the Apology 
of Plato (perhaps, too, the Crito) should be rec- 
koned with, 

The best way to work out such a list is to make 
it directly from the texts themselves. Account 
should be taken not merely of every word, but of 
every occurrence of every word. In no other way 
can secure and final results be obtained. It would 
be well, after all this has been done, to test the 
select list by an investigation whose purpose shall 
be to determine how far the words of commonest 
occurrence in the works selected recur in the other 
authors usually read in college, e. g. in a play or 
two of Euripides (say the Alcestis and the Medea), 
in Herodotus VI-VII, and Thucydides VI-VII. 

Meanwhile the teacher of Greek is not left wholly 
without aid. At various times within the last twen- 
ty years special vocabularies of Greek have been 
published. Perhaps the latest comes from the Chi- 
cago University Press. It is entitled Homeric Vo- 
cabularies and is by Messrs. William Bishop Owen 
and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, both of Chicago 
University. In a small manual of sixty-two pages 
the authors give first Greek Lists, covering verbs, 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
ete., occurring ten times or more (pp. 3-29). There 
is a further subdivision within each main group, as 
follows: (1) verbs occurring 500-2,000 times, (2) 
verbs occurring 200-500 times, (3) verbs occurring 
100-200 times, (4) verbs occurring 50-100 times, 
(5) verbs occurring 25-50 times, (6) verbs occur- 
ring 10-25 times. There are corresponding lists for 
nouns, and a third set of lists for pronouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions, etc. There are also 
English lists (pp. 33-62), with precisely the same 
grouping, in which the English equivalents of the 
Greek words listed in the first part of the book 
are given in the exact order of the occurrence of 
the Greek words!. As has been pointed out by re- 
viewers the book would be more serviceable if the 
Greek and the English words had been put together 
on the same or on opposite pages and if words 
derived from the same root had been set together. 

This book cannot fail to be serviceable, though 
it attacks the problem in a somewhat different way 


1 The book has been reviewed by F. L. Hutson in The School Review 
16 (October 1908), 555-556, and by W. W. Baker in Classical Review 


(October 1908), 
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from that taken by Professor Lodge in his study of 
Latin vocabulary, and in a way which, I cannot help 
believing, is far less useful. Other special vocabu- 
laries that may be mentioned here as likely to be 
of service until the permanent select list is pre- 
pared are the following: 

Ferguson, E. C. An Aid to Greek at Sight. 46 
pages (30 cents). Silver, Burdett and Co. This 
contains “brief lists of important words, grouped 
for ninety-one lessons”. 

Sanford, J. A. Three Thousand Classic Greek 
Words. 90 pages (72 cents). Silver, Burdett and 
Co. This contains “the common words, grouped in 
207 lessons, for supplementary study”. 

The pages labeled Groups of Related Words in 
White and Morgan’s Dictionary to the Anabasis 
(247-290) are also distinctly serviceable. fk: 


A BROADER APPROACH TO GREEK'! 

If I were asked to offer a generalization as to the 
greatest deficiency which the Greek students the 
schools send us show in their preparation, I should 
say that it lay in the matter of vocabulary. Students 
may be, and they often are, deficient in other re- 
spects, such as knowledge of forms, principal parts 
of verbs, case usage, prepositional usage, syntax and 
the like. But the greatest and at the same time 
most serious defect which students show in coming 
to us is their ignorance of vocabulary. This defect 
I believe to be most serious because most fundamen- 
tal. For without an adequate knowledge of words a 
student is impotent. It is obvious that though a 
student have knowledge of all other things which 
I have mentioned and have not vocabulary, it profit- 
eth him nothing. For while the possession of vo- 
cabulary alone will not enable a student to read, the 
lack of it alone will disable him. As well give a 
builder knowledge of materials and of all the princi- 
ples of construction and ask him to build a house 
without brick or stone or timber, as to ask a student 
to read a language without vocabulary. 

Both at Cornell and at Princeton I have always 
been much impressed, whenever I have attempted to 
get students to read Greek at sight, with what has 
seemed to me their astonishing ignorance of common 
Greek words. Words which I could not regard as 
rare, simple uncompounded words, words designating 
simple ideas, have been strangely absent from their 
vocabulary. And not only have students appeared 
not to know enough words, but the kind of knowl- 
edge which they have had of the words which they 
are able to recognize at all has seemed to me in 
many cases very inadequate. 


1 This paper was read at the Second Annual Meeting of ‘The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C.,on Saturday, 
April 25, 1908. I feel that some apology is due for the title of this paper. 
Had I not announced it before the paper was written, I should have 
chosen a less pretenticus one. The paper has to do chiefly with the 
problem o‘ vocabulary, and seeks to emphasise the nee of an adequate 
knowledge of words as part of the student's approach to the language, 
—D.M. 


For this deficiency I do not think that the student 
himself is really responsible. My inquiries have 
led me to believe that two things are chiefly to 
blame. First, the inherent limitations of the Ana- 
basis vocabulary, and, secondly, the failure of teach- 
ers to make the most of that vocabulary. 


That the limitations of the Anabasis vocabulary 
are very real, I have come to believe. I recently 
began to note down words which the students did 
not know, with a view to ascertaining if possible the 
causes of such ignorance. I found that in many 
cases the reason was not far to seek. In many 
cases—somewhat to my surprise—-I found that the 
word did not occur at all in the first four books of 
the Anabasis. In many other cases the word ac- 
curred but once. In a number of other cases the 
word occurred but two or three times, so far as I 
could make out. Also, I found that if the word did 
not occur in the Anabasis, or did not occur fre- 
quently, it was not likely to be found in the Begin- 
ners’ Book. For all such books make it a matter of 
merit that their vocabulary is limited to common 
words in the Anabasis. 

At this point I should not be surprised to hear 
you say that if the word does not occur commonly 
in the Anabasis, it cannot be such a common word. 


I cannot in this paper go into a detailed consideration _ 


of this point. But I venture to say that if you were 
to examine the matter carefully, you would modify 
your opinion. You would find, I believe, that the 
Anabasis, excellent as it is in other ways, is not 
likely to give the student a good fundamental vocabu- 
lary. You would find that, while there are many 
uncommon words in the Anabasis and many words 


which the student is not likely to meet in his college. 


authors, on the other hand, many words are missing 
or are used but rarely that are common words in 
other Attic writers. You would, therefore, I think, 
conclude that the knowledge of vocabulary which 
the student ordinarily brings with him from a read- 
ing of the Anabasis and from his Beginners’ Book, 
prepares him but poorly for reading the authors 
which he takes up on entering college. Some con- 
firmation of this view may be obtained by taking 
up a page of Lysias or of Plato, the authors com- 
monly read at the beginning of the first year in 
college, and putting oneself in the place of a student 
who starts to read these authors armed only with 
his Anabasis vocabulary. Let us suppose that the 
student begins with the XVIth oration of Lysias. 
He will find on the first page 15 words which he 
never saw before. He will find seven words that 
occur but once in the Anabasis. He will find a num- 
ber of other words, probably! as many as ten, that 
occur so rarely in the Anabasis that the student is 
almost certain not to have remembered them. Now 


1 The lack of a word index to the Anabasis make: it difficult to give 
accurate figures, 
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the mere labor of looking up 30 words and noting 
their various meanings and selecting the right one 
would, I believe, take more than an hour, without 
counting the time necessary for the proper synthesiz- 
ing of these words into phrases and sentences. I 
believe that even a good student cannot do the first 
page of Lysias in less than two hours, if he is armed 
only with the knowledge he has gained from a read- 
ing of the Anabasis. On the second page of this 
oration there are 18 words not found at all in the 
first four books of the Anabasis, four words that 
occur but once, and probably as many as eight or 
ten that occur so rarely that the student will, as be- 
fore, not have remembered them. Beginning with 
this page the student would, as before, have to look 
up over 30 words. We get substantially the same 
results if we assume the students to start with the 
XIIth oration of Lysias. An examination of the 
second page of this oration, a portion of Lysias 
which Professor Jebb (Attic Orators, 1. 287) quotes 
as a good example of the évdpyea or clearness of 
Lysias, shows about 28 words which a student would 
likely have to look up, if equipped only with the 
vocabulary which he brings with him from a reading 
of the Anabasis. An examination of the first page 
of the Apology of Plato showed 26 words which the 
student would probably have to look up. 

If the above estimates are correct, you will see 
that the adequacy of the vocabulary of the Anabasis 
is not beyond question, even if teacher and student 
were to make the most of it. And that teachers 
always make the most of it, is, I am afraid, far 
from being the case. In acquiring his vocabulary 
from the Anabasis the student labors under certain 
disadvantages which many teachers do not seem to 
realize. Thus, for example, he meets with many de- 
rived words and compounded words before he has 
met the simple words from which these are derived. 
I am afraid that the teacher does not always labor 
with sufficient zeal to overcome this disadvantage. 
I am afraid that he does not insist that the student 
know the simple words as well as the derived 
product. Thus when the student meets dade. éw 
on the first page of the Anabasis, how many teachers 
insist that the student know the adjective dodevrs 
from which the verb is derived, and the noun o@évos 
from which the adjective do@evjs is in turn ob- 
tained? Then again the student is very liable to 
remember the meaning which a word happens to 
have in some context of the Anabasis, instead of 
the fundamental meaning of the word. How many 
teachers are careful to have the student avoid this 
mistake? The word 4px% is ‘province’ on the first 
page of the Anabasis, and ‘province’ it remains ever 
afterwards for many a student, even though the first 
page of the Anabasis is probably the only place 
where he will meet with it in this sense. The word 
rarrw the student learns to translate as ‘draw up’ 


in the Anabasis, and he will ‘draw up’ anything and 
everything that he sees used as the object of tatTw 
ever afterwards. In the Apology of Plato, the Deity 
invariably ‘draws up’ Socrates, instead of ‘assigning 
him a post’, when the phrase rod G00 rdrrovros 
is met with. One does not know whether the stu- 
dent is thinking of Elijah and translating Socrates 
or merely mis-translating the phrase. ‘Enumeration’ 
is the meaning which many of my students give for 
dpOués, an answer which becomes intelligible 
when you recall the occurence of the phrase dpiOudr 
or in the Anabasis. The 
word xpdros I have often had translated as ‘speed’, 
a translation which mystified me until I noted that 
the word occurs in the Anabasis only in the phrases 
ava xpdros and xara xpdros, ‘at full speed’. Of 
course éfe\advevy is always ‘to march’, and 
oraOuds is ‘day’s march’, and never anything else 
for many students. It is in vain that the primary 
etymological meaning and derivation of words are 
given in such excellent vocabularies as that of Good- 
win and White. The student, even the student who 
prepares his lesson without a translation, will ignore 
these, unless compelled to note them by the careful 
and thorough teacher. It is small wonder, then, 
that the student, laboring under these two difficulties, 
the difficulty of having to look up so many new 
words, and the difficulty resulting from his not hav- 
ing properly learned the primary signification of 
words, gets discouraged when confronted with a 
page of Lysias or Plato, and takes refuge in a trans- 
lation. Last year a committee was appointed at one 
of our universities to investigate the use of transla- 
tions by the students. This committee found that 
of 172 students who were studying Greek in the 
Freshman year, 55 admitted that they had used 
translations in the preparatory schools, while 161 ad- 
mitted that they were using translations then in 
college. Thus while less than one-third of the class 
had used translations in their preparatory work, 
practically all of the class were using translations 
after entering college. Now I am very strongly of 
the opinion that the thing above all other things 
that is responsible for such a condition is the totally 
inadequate vocabulary of the students when they 
enter college. 

What, then, you will ask, should the universities 
demand of the preparatory schools in the matter of 
vocabulary ? 

Well, in regard to mastering the primary funda- 
mental meaning of words, I think the universities 
should insist that these be in all cases taught to the 
students, and the universities should test the stu- 
dent’s knowledge rigorously on this point. 

Also I believe that if the teaching of Greek in 
college is ever to be made what it should be, the 
universities should take steps to see that the student 
should know more words on coming to them. I do 
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not mean that the student should know all the words 
which he will meet in such authors as Lysias and 
Plato. But I do think that a radical improvement 
is in order. I believe that if an honest and system- 
atic attempt were made to master a more adequate 
vocabulary as part of the student’s approach to the 
language, the results would more than justify the 
effort. 

Personally, if called upon to formulate a plan, I 
should feel like trying something which may at first 
sound somewhat heroic, but which would, I believe, 
in the end prove to be the easiest and most economi- 
cal method. I should have the student master, as 
part of his approach to Greek, the simple uncom- 
pounded prose words that constitute the fundamental 
stratum of the language. And together with this | 
should have him learn principles of word deriva- 
tion and word composition. 

To make clearer what I mean by simple uncom- 
pounded words, constituting the fundamental stratum 
of the language, let me explain how I once! com- 
piled such a body of words as I speak of. I went 
through Liddell and Scott’s lexicon and made a list 
of all the simple uncompounded prose words, ex- 
cept such as I regarded as rare or unimportant. I 
excluded everything in the way of a compound or 
easily derivable word. Thus I excluded all alpha- 
privative compounds like 4é«os and dévvaros, 
all prepositional compounds like émixivévvos and 
mpocod0s, all derivatives like dvayx ios, dxovrirys, 
and dAnfvbs. In short I excluded all words that 
could be easily derived from some other form. I 
did include some derivatives such as alsypés. For 
though alexpés is derivable from a more primitive 
formation 7d aloxos. I did not consider it easily 
derivable because aleyos is so rare. Words used 
but once and rare and poetic words I of course 
excluded. Some words I included which, although 
rare, were interesting as showing the indebtedness 
of our own language to Greek. 

Having made my selection of words I next pro- 
ceeded to arrange them in declensions and classes. 
In this way I obtained various lists. I obtained for 
example a list of masculines of the second declen- 
sion (including adjectives like dya@és) consisting 
of 370 words. These I divided into two lists, one 
of more common words, containing 260 words, and 
one of less common words, consisting of 110. I 
also obtained a list of neuters of the second declen- 
sion like éapcv (125 words inall; gomore common, 
35 less common); a list of neuters in os of the 
third declension like e#pos and yévos (of 75 words; 


11 may say that the occasion on which I compiled this list was at the 
time of the typhoid epidemic at Cornell some five years ago. My class 
in Beginner's Greek had just finished the Beginner's Book and were 
about to take up the Anabasis when the epidemic came. Only one or 
twe of the class took sick but so many judged it prudent to go home that 
the class of 22 was reduced to 12. I thought it would be well, instead of 
going on with the Anabasis, to devote some time to vocabulary. It 
would help those who stayed and the others on their return would be 
able to begin the Anabasis from the beginning. 


55 more common, 20 less common); a list of 24 
words in evs like Baowre’s; 33 stems like 
khpvé; 19 y stems like 5 x stems like 
and so on. This will probably convey to you an idea 
of what I mean by simple uncompounded prose 
words which may be regarded as constituting the 
fundamental stratum of the language. 

Several interesting things emerged in connection 
with the mere making of the above lists. Thus for 
instance the different numbers of words in the 
various classes were instructive. It was illuminating 
to know how many words a given paradigm in the 
grammar represented; how, for instance, dps, 
bpufos was practically the only @ stem the student 
was likely to meet; how 4s, dos was the only 
X stem in the language; how wixus, mhxews prac- 
tically stood alone, and how in the case of other 
words their following was very small; whereas in 
the case of words like 4vépwros and the 
following was large. Also it was instructive to note 
that similarity of meaning often accompanied simi- 
larity of form. Names of tradesmen affect the end- 
ing in es. We have ares fisherman, fadaveds 
bathman, fade’s, dyer, vouets herdsman, yxadxets 
smith, and so on. Names of small animals have a 
tendency to appear among the « stems or the 
stems (dAdarnt, tepat, xbpat, alt, Sprvé, rérrié. 
etc). A student could hardly run his eye over five cr 
six words in T7p.or or etov without being able to divire 
the significance of the ending. 

It was an easy matter in connection with the 
teaching of the above words to point out principles 
of word formation whereby other words could be 
derived. It was pointed out, for example, how 
alpha-privative compounds could be formed from 
nouns and adjectives; how adjectives like dyev7s 
and doevjs could be obtained from neuters like 
yévos and o6évos; the students were asked to 
form similar adjectives from similar nouns and to 
give their meaning (dxparns from xpdros, from 
Tédos, from and so on. Then from these 
adjectives abstracts in ea were formed, such as 
dcbévea from dxpdrea from dxparhs and the stu- 
dents were asked to make similar formations and 
to give their meaning. Then, moreover, from the 
same adjectives in ns verbs in éw were derived such as 
dobevéw from doderhs, dxpa-éw from dxpar%s and so on. 
Similarly in connection with words in evs, like Bacreds 
it was shown how abstracts in ela like Baoidela, immeia 
could be formed and the student was asked to form 
and give the meaning of others. Then verbs in ew 
were formed from nearly all the nouns in evs like 
from lrredw from imme’s, Also it was 
pointed out how this category of verbs, being once 
established, grew and spread beyond stems in ev sothat 
we get from an @ stem like Bou}, from 
from mais and so on. Also it was noted how these 
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secondary formations in eéw propagated secondary 
abstracts in e/a like dovAeia, and madela. The 
relationship of double forms like Aéyw Adyos, Pépw Pépos, 
tpémw rpéros, and again of Tpémw Tpépw Tpopy 
was of course explained. In this way by the 
application of rather easy principles of word 
formation the student was enabled to extend 
his vocabulary far beyond the limits of that 
which he had originally memorized. ‘The results 
of this method | found to be good. Of course it 1s 
unsafe to generalize from one case, and I simply 
wish to record my testimony that in the case where 
I tried it, it worked well. 

I have said nothing above as to verbs, but I should 
advocate learning the simple verbs first. and then 
approaching the compound verbs in such a way as to 
give the student some idea of the values of the 
prepositions in compound verbs, a matter on which 
he is now usually very poorly informed. 

(To be concluded) 


PRINCETON COLLEGE MacRae 


REVIEW 
Lateinischer Unterricht. By P. Dettweiler. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Munich: C. H. 
Beck and Co. (1906). Pp. 268. 

It has seemed to me that a general consideration 
of the purport of Dettweiler’s handbook might prove 
of interest to American teachers of Latin in the sec- 
ondary schools. The book belongs to a valuable se- 
ries of handbooks whose object it is to unfold to 
teachers the best practice that prevails in the several 
subjects considered. Of this book in particular it 
may be said that throughout there is manifested a 
desire to arouse love for the subject, and to develop 
in the student’s behalf a freedom from traditional 
methods. Everywhere this purpose rises superior to 
the consideration of mere technical proficiency. The 
work is interesting because it demonstrates that re- 
cent changes in teaching method do not involve a 
lowering of the scholarly standard. By improved 
methods and pedagogic concentration, the present- 
day teachers make up for the greater allotment of 
time thar their predecessors had at their disposal. 

Of course, we American teachers cannot hope to 
attain the same results, for we are not ready to de- 
vote anything like the same amount of time to the 
prosecution of the subject, but we may be benefited 
by insight into the method, and appropriate whatever 
is applicable to our more limited range of opportu- 
nity. Whether we devote five or ten hours per week 
to Latin, within the scope of the time available we 
may strive for the same ideal, that our Latin is not 
to be primarily memory work. 

It is established by the experience of generations 
of German teachers that the best results are devel- 
oped in the joint activity of teachers and class in the 
classroom. It is this that promotes the judgment 


and insight of the pupil, that subjects to immediate 
correction at the hands of teacher and fellow pupils 
any tendency to error (page 20). 

the principle of apperception is fully applied in 
the German system, and all new matter is related to 
the previous experience of the class in their study of 
Latin or in the vernacular. Our accepted notions of 
the value of unaided home study are disproved by the 
experience of the German schools. They find that 
under the stimulus of co-operative class effort, the 
development of the subject arouses and fixes atten- 
tion and interest, and this mode of instruction is 
found economically and pedagogically more effective 
than our method of requiring painful unguided home 
effort. Those who fear a lack of independence in 
their pupils because of this form of class work, lose 
sight of the fact that the presentation of new subject 
matter is immediately followed by repetition, by 
varied practice that fixes the new facts through mani- 
fold application. The range of possibilities in such 
training is so great that in no given exercise can 
they all be employed, and the element of surprise 
which the teacher's selection introduces infuses life 
into the class performance. Fundamental to success 
in such work is the principle that the teacher should 
be superior to textbook and grammar. ‘The inspira- 
tion of the teacher, that is, his complete and instan- 
taneous command of all the knowledge that the pupil 
has previously acquired in the subject, makes his un- 
conventional grouping of vocabulary and phrase un- 
der a given viewpoint far more effective than any 
specitic arrangement of the printed page. 

Dettweiler gives (page 29) an illuminating in- 
stance of the range of vocabulary in a lesson toward 
the close of the first year’s Latin instruction with 
boys from nine to ten years of age. 

We have in Professor Bennett's admirable book on 
the Teaching of Latin a treatment of many of the 
questions at issue, and still every teacher of Latin 
will find in Dettweiler’s pages authoritative opinion 
on many additional teaching problems, and the 
author does not reach his conclusions dogmatically, 
but with a mind open to the merits of various modes 
of approach. 

The Germans of today lay for instance a new and 
significant stress on extensive reading as the supreme 
object of Latin study, and on a translation into the 
vernacular which is sensitive to the inherent genius 
of native speech. They are, in fact, working in their 
school instruction for a type of translation that in 
its highest reaches is exemplified by such renderings 
as Jowett’s Plato and Thucydides, or Welldon’s Aris- 
totle: “to make the ancient author speak in our lan- 
guage so that the new version exerts the same effect 
on us as the original words did upon his hearers” is 
the key to the best German method of the day, and 
any one who has in recent years observed classical 
instruction in Germany, will bear witness that the 
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teachers are strenuously working towards this goal; 
they have abjured a Latinized German, and perhaps 
their example may encourage us in the attempt to 
banish Latin English from our school translations. 

That the essentials, and only these, should find a 
place in the school Latin grammar, that the rules 
rather than the exceptions, should loom up large be- 
fore the pupil, has led to a simplification of the Latin 
grammar that is in striking contrast to some of our 
handbooks with their ballast of learned matter that is 
frequently quite irrelevant for the average student. 
The art of condensed but accurate statement of the 
leading facts of grammar is something in which we 
may distinctly improve. In the construction of the 
Latin reader for the very earliest stages of the work, 
the best educational opinion of Germany insists upon 
coherent, continuous narrative text, and in discarding 
the disjointed sentence. It is felt that a substantial 
thought-content, an anecdote, a brief historical or 
mythological narrative running through a series of 
sentences, stimulates the pupil, and makes acquisition 
of the vocabulary easier. 

In this connection, ambitious American teachers 
might do well to compare a number of these simple 
readers, and note with what ingenuity the editors de- 
velop from the limited range of vocabulary effective 
and interesting story material, and how they keep the 
whole of the available vocabulary in active use by 
its constant recurrence in the Latin text. 

Throughout this valuable treatise we find peda- 
gogical observations of significance beyond the limits 
of Latin teaching. It is a fundamental proposition 
of the German schools that there shall be the closest 
relation between the study of the Roman authors and 
the teaching of ancient history. “When the same 
teacher, as ought always be the case, controls both 
topics of instruction, there results a breadth of judg- 
ment that is helpful in both subjects”. The absurd- 
ity of over-specialization, which is just now afflicting 
our secondary schools, finds short shrift among Ger- 
man educators. Are the classical teachers, with their 
wider range of interests, less scholarly in their Latin 
work? If Dettweiler asserts that “Caesar’s Gallic 
War must be read for its content, not for its gram- 
matical constructions”, we realize that in our sec- 
ondary schools that is an unattainable condition, but 
why must we needs go on hunting up ‘conditions 
contrary to fact’ and ‘gerundive constructions’ 
through our Cicero and Vergil years to the lasting 
detriment of our pupils’ interest in Roman politics 
and poetry? 

Our American teachers have in the past felt that 
there could be no comparison of results between the 
Latin courses in Germany and America, owing to 
the great disparity in time allotment. The last chap- 
ter of this new edition of Dettweiler should therefore 
prove of special interest to them. It is devoted to 
the consideration of the successful Latin work now 


carried on in the new type of German secondary 
schools, the reform gymnasia. Devoting less time 
to the work than in the schools of the older type, 
these masters in the reform schools have brought to 
their task the very best results of pedagogic insight. 
Clearness in the presentation of their subject matter, 
correlation in the teaching methods of the several 
languages, enthusiastic co-operation of an elite teach- 
ing force under school directors that are determined 
to establish a new doctrine, have achieved the re- 
sults that are required in every new educational ex- 
periment in Germany. ‘Their students have success- 
fully met the standard requirements that have long 
been in vogue for the older type of gymnasium. The 
reformers have modified the method of instruction be- 
cause of the greater maturity of their pupils. They 
have composed grammars and reading texts appropri- 
ate to the shorter allotment of time, and they have em- 
ployed every instrument of educational efficiency that 
could make the work attractive to their pupils. There 
has been a great unifying process under the influence 
of this method, for the teachers find them- 
selves compelled to draw in their work not only upon 
the different attainments of their students in every 
stage of Latin work, but also by way of comparison 
and contrast, upon their experiences in the one or 
several foreign languages and the vernacular which 
they have previously mastered. It seems to show 
that the teachers of Latin in Germany are prepared 
to withdraw from the extreme demand of time on 
which they formerly insisted, but, on the other hand, 
propose to secure as effective results by a more in- 
tense and pedagogically effective mode of handling 
the Latin instruction, and in this direction, too, the 
study of this volume must afford miore than one 
valuable hint to our teachers of Latin. 


CoLtrce Jurivs Sacus 


MEETING AT TRINITY COLLEGE 

The Connecticut members of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England held a meeting at Trinity 
College, Hartford, on Saturday, December 5th. <A 
morning session and an afternoon session were held, 
and at luncheon the members were the guests of 
the college. The attendance was about forty. Pro- 
fessor George L. Hendrickson, of Yale University, 
gave a very vivid sketch of the life, work and per- 
sonality of Franz Buecheler. The remainder of the 
morning was given to a discussion of the uniform en- 
trance requirement question. This was opened by Mr. 
George I. Davis of the Hartford High School, with 
a tabulation of divergent requirements at the various 
colleges, and a statement of the resulting embar 
rassment for the schools. Professor Edward Mor 
ris, of Yale, followed with some protest against the 
confusion of distinct issues, and in general against 
the agitation of the question as compared with the 


simple agreement—now at last feasible—of a few 


| | 
| 


of the leading New England Colleges. Brief re- 
marks were also made by Mr. J. E. Barss, of the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Prof. Joseph W. He- 
witt, of Wesleyan, and Prof. Thomas D. Goodell, 
of Yale. 

At the afternoon session two papers were read, 
(1) by Prof. G. A. Kleene, of Trinity College, on 
The Value of Classical Studies for those who de- 
vote themselves to the Modern Branches, (2) by 
Dr. Josiah Bridge, of Westminster School, Simsbury, 
on the question, How to save the dullest Boy 
through Greck. 

The business transacted by the meeting was lim- 
ited to the appointment by the Chairman, Prof. 
W. A. Heidel, of Wesleyan, of an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Morris and Barss, and 
Miss Bancroft, of the Hartford High School, and 
to the passage of the following resolutions, upon 
the motion of Prof. K. P. Harrington, of Wesleyan: 

Resolved, that in the opinion of the Association 
an important step toward the desired uniformity in 
entrance requirements in classics in New England 
would be taken, if all the colleges would agree to 
specify as required no other amounts of reading of 
Latin and Greek authors than four books of Caesar, 
six orations of Cicero, six books of Vergil’s Aeneid, 
four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and three books 
of Homer. Questions of methods, equivalents, and 
the relative weight of the different elements, e. g. 
translation at sight, are herein left out of considera- 
tion. 

Resolved, that the order in which the different 
authors should be studied, or presented for exami- 
nation, should be left to the discretion of the 
schools. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
by the Secretary to each New England College. 

F. G. Moore 


Trinity Hartford, 


The notice of the meeting of the Connecticut 
branch of the Classical Association was in) Latin. 
We reproduce part of it: 

SOCIETAS CLASSICA NEO-ANGLICANA 
OMNIBUS SOCIIS CONNECTICUTENSIBUS 
So D2. 

Cum primum, contubernales, folles illi, quos ex 
corio suillo in usum scholarum parant, iam devictis 
quotquot sunt pannorum factionibus, locis tamquam 
sacris gaudio atque clamoribus, sive luctus inter lacri- 
masque, in proximum annum rite conditi erunt, ad 
res demum leviores regredi licebit. Quare  scitote 
fore ut Harfordiam ad collegium SS. Trinitatis Sa 
turni dic, Non. Dec., convenire oporteat, si qui pri- 
velint. 
sociarum 
curavimus 


rationes salvas 


sociorum 


studiorum 


adsit fre- 


subiungenda 


Itaque ut 


quentia, omnia quae de 


itinere, de sermonibus, de prandio, scire opus est. 
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ORDO SERMONUM 

/lora decima et dimidia in auditorio Latino 

I. Socios salutabit FLavettvs Sweeren LvrHer, 
collegii SS. Trinitatis praeses 

II. Qui sibi praesideat quique scriba sit eligent 
socii, et aliud quodlibet negotium nune ipsum trans- 
igere licebit. 

III. De Francisco Buecheler disseret Groreivs L. 
HeNprickson, professor Yalensis atque ipsius disci- 


pulus 

IV. Utrum fieri possit ut universitates atque 
collegia pueris  tirocinium ingredientibus eosdem 
prorsus libros Graecos Latinosque  praescribant 


necne, quaeretur inter 
GeorGivm E. Davis, praeceptorem Harfordiensem 
EpvarpvM P. Morris, professorem Yalensem 
IOHANNEM FE. Barss, praeceptorem apud Lacustres 
loserpuvm W. Hewirt, professorem Wesleianum 
Si quis quid adicere velit se fraude esto 
Hlora prima et dimidia Praeses Curatoresque collegii 
SS. Trinitatis socios in triclinium academicum ad 
prandium invitaverunt 
secunda et dimidia 
I. Qui recentioribus rebus sese dediderunt quid 
cis prosint linguarum antiquarum studia, quaeretur 
a Gvstavo ApoLpHo KLEENE, professore in collegio 
SS. Trinitatis 
II. Quanam ratione fieri possit ut puer vel inep- 
tissimus per Graecam disciplinam salvus integerque 
perducatur, quaeret lostas Brine, phil. doct., prae- 
ceptor scholae Westmonasteriensis quae Simonis- 
burgi est 
Si quibus parum cognita adhug urbs, in via Asyli, 
una fere insula a ferrata via, ea potissimum vehicula 
electrica conscendant, quae via Lafayettensi ad col- 
legium usque advehuntur, 


In the very suggestive paper by Miss Johnson in 
Tur CrassicAL Weekty for December 5. I note 
the following sentence: 

“To maintain a place in the modern curriculum, 
since the passing of the dogma of formal discipline, 
Latin must prove itself capable of furthering the 
aim of modern education”, 

To speak of “the passing of the dogma of formal 
discipline” is premature. Much of that which has 
been written on the subject in the name of ‘Modern 
Education’ is simply foolish, In its extreme form 
the view to the prevalence of which Miss Johnson 
alludes is as repugnant to common sense as it is 
contrary to educational experience; before many 
years it will be relegated to the limbo of discredited 
half-truths. A sound discussion of underlying prin- 
ciples by three psychologists of standing may be 
found in the Educational Review for June, 1908, 
pages 1-42. Francis W. Kesey 
ANN Anpon, Michigan 
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VERGIL’S AENEID 


by Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Barnard College, Columbia University 


A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

“T have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one overcarefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the class have handed in the ballots. As I 
exported. KNAPP’S VERGIL leads the listonEVERY 
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